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7i the Pmpriitort of the Belfast ASy»e«M. 

Gentlemen, 

YOU have announced your deter- 
mination of relinquishing the Maga- 
zine, at which I must express my re- 
gret. You will accept of the small 
packet, I send, you now, as a fare- 
well token of respect, from 

An Old Correspondent. 

TJORACE, in the first epistle -of 
■*■*■ the 2d book, expresses himself 
thus, on the use and character of 
A poet :— 

" He forms the infant's tongue to firmer 
sound, 

Nor suffers vile obscenity to wound 

His tender ears j then with the words of 
truth, 

Corrects the passions and the pride of 
youth. 

Th' illustrious dead, -u-ho fill his sacred 
page, 

Shine forth examples te each rising age; 

The languid hour of poverty he cheers, 

And the sick wretch his voice of com- 
fort hears." 

This description of the poet and t)is 
offices most fee m*ived with lar^e 
allowance ; and perhaps we roust 
consider Horace, in this and the suc- 
ceeding passage, as in a great de- 
gree indulging that power of the 
tnind, which is esteemed the peculiar 
distinction of poets, namely, inven- 
tion. 

If. we most suppose him sincere, 
a hard conclusion lies against him- 
self, as his works will scarcely be 
called in aid of a moral course, 

BELFAST MAG. NO. LIU. 



One part of what he has said, and 
only one, seems strictly founded on 
fact, that in which lie says, 

" Th' illustrious dead, who fill his sacred 

page, 
Shine forth examples to each rising age." 

Worth and talent, laid up in poetic 
cedar, are incorruptible ; and when 
poets apply their power to this ines- 
timable purpose, they may demand 
the gratitude of successive ages. 
They have a most just claim ; and 
may fairly demand, from the genera- 
tions which are benefited by their 
exertions, all that praise, which 
springs up in rightly attempered 
hearts, when in the enjoyment of 
benefits. 

In short, poetic talent, etrvfaalniingr 
deceased worth, affords the noblest 
and most beneficial exhibition of hu- 
man powers. 

To expect this, however, in per- 
fection, is the mere vision of inex- 
perienced theory. Praise and blame, 
in the hands of the poet, the most 
powerful incentives under a proper 
distribution! are, unhappily, distri- 
buted at the instigation of the pas. 
sions. Seltis-h fear must hatfe been 
busy in the hearts, both of Horace 
and Virgil, when the former could 
so debase himself, as to make Au- 
gustus the god of his idolatry ; and 
the latter could so degrade the, noble 
office of a poet, as to convert all his 
poetry into so'many varied channels 
of excessive adulation of the same 
cruel tyrant. In fact, how f&w are 
I i i 
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the poets on record, who have in any 
degree maintained the dignity" of 
their character, and fulfilled the 
exalted duties, which are enjoined 
on the possessors of superior talents ! 
That irritable race have been so 
earnestly employed in satirizing ope 
part of mankind, and heaping adu- 
lation on the other, without due dis- 
crimination in either case, that a 
very small share remains for the 
nobler exercise of panegyrizing vir- 
tue, or alluring the passions into the 
service of morality. 

A critical examination of the poets 
in this point of view, would be inter- 
esting. It would, more than pro- 
bably, present a long list of men, 
enqobled by talent and genius, but 
lowered beneath their proper sphere, 
by their succumbence to some mean 
or malignant passion. Sometimes it 
would display some glorious instance 
of a soul, borne far above the world, 
upon the wings of genius, snatching 
a glimpse beyond the vulgar ken 
of man ; but too frequently it would 
be compelled to exhibit the same 
soul, clogged wjth the vile passions 
of this world, and driven about at 
their will. 

Poets may be considered, and 
should consider themselves as censors 
for eternity, and consequently they 
should most scrupulously weigh every 
sentence they pronounce ; anxious 
not only to be free' from the bias of 
the evil passions, but also from the 
less criminal, though equally inex- 
cusable bias of carelessiie>s. They 
ought to consider, that the weight of 
their opinion is in the direct ratio of 
their abilities, and that, like the 
warrior in Homer, their slightest fea- 
ther inflicts an incurable wound : 

'•* Fate wings its flight, and death is on the 

steel : 
Where this but lights, some noble life 

expires s 
Its touch makes orphans, bathes the 

cheeks of sires," &c. 

Il.xii.S9I. 



An instance taken from modern 
times, will furnish proof, that we 
ascribe not too much to the poetic 
shaft. Pope, with malignant resent- 
ment, has indiscriminately hung up 
to scorn, in his Dunciad, the good 
and the bad, the dull and the witty. 
I accuse him of malignity in this 
work, and consider, that the work 
itself furnishes sufficient evidence to 
establish the charge. In his wrath 
he, distinguishes not the man of ge- 
nius from the blockhead, nor the 
happy effort from the unsuccessful 
attempt in the same man. Gibber, 
his hero, was certainly a vain man, 
but still be possessed some wit. The 
Nonjuror, so ridiculed in the Dunciad, 
and its notes, must possess some me- 
rit to attract the feelings and appro- 
bation of all who read it; and in this 
case the opinion of the veteran au- 
thor, Murphy, will be allowed "to 
possess some weight. In his life of 
Garrick he says, ** Cibber's Nonjuror 
was founded on the Tartufle of Mo- 
liere. Cibber's play exhibits a true 
picture of English manners. The 
character of Maria, entirely of Cibber's 
invention, is the most lively, spirited, 
and elegant coquette in the compass 
of the drama." Mr. Pope was, it is 
true, the declared enemy of the Non- 
juror. In his Dunciad, he describes 
Cibber ottering all his works as a 
sacrifice to Mother Dullness, 'and 
adds, 

" No merit now the dear Nonjuror claims, 
Moliere's old stubble in a moment flames." 

** We are sorry to see that charming 
poet at war with real merit. The 
best apology that can be made for 
him is, that bis judgment was warp- 
ed by party prejudices. He must 
otherwise have seen, that Cibber's 
p'ay is an improvement of the ori- 
ginal," that is, an improvement on 
Moliere by this absolute dunce and 
idiot ! Cibber stands on record as a. 
popular actor in his day, and success- 
ful author of more than one piece. 
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Suppose now, that no memorial of 
bim should reach posterity but that 
contained in the Dunciad, what 
would be the opinion men would 
have concerning him ? — : that he was 
a drivelling idiot. But suppose, on 
the contrary, the, Dunciad sunk into 
oblivion, where, it were to be wish- 
ed it was, and that Cibber were ad- 
judged by his writings, and public 
character, he would obtain — certain- 
ly not the highest place, for this 
ia not claimed for him, but one 
in some degree raised above the 
crowd. The success of his dramatic 
Works excited the spleen of Pope, 
Vimself right unwilling to have a 
" rival near his throne." 1 Some skirm- 
ishing took place between them ; 
and Pope seems to have been goaded 
to the very utmost verge of irritation 
by a circumstance, which has been 
always found the strongest provoca- 
tive to a passionate or peevish tem- 
per — the unruffled tranquillity of 
Gibber's temper. 

Gibber, whether from vanity, from 
which be drew large supplies of self- 
Battery, or from temperament, was 
always in high good-humour with 
himself ; and. consequently he may 
be considered as practically a philo- 
sopher. Whether he laughed, or 
Was laughed at : whether right, or 
wrong, successful, or unsuccessful, 
he seems \o have known no dejec- 
tion, no feeling of self-condemna- 
tion, no regret for the past, nor 
gloomy anticipations of the future. 
Cased in self-content, from the shafts 
levelled at him by ridicule, he form- 
ed a feu-de-joye in houour of him- 
self. He laughed with the" laughers ; 
and Pope's spleen and anger must 
have been roused to the utmost, 
when he found himself unable to der 
prive Cibber of the least of his enjoy- 
ments. 

It has been allowed, even by the 
panegyrical biographers of Pope, 
that he was prone to censure, and 



that h e » > n a great measure, pro- 
voked the indignation of his contem- 
poraries, by his affected display of 
his own superiority. In the very 
midst of his richest strains of satire, 
the meanness of his Own heart, and 
his empty pride of wealth, appear in 
the oft-repeated scorn thing on the 
poverty of his antagonists. What a 
theme for ridicule ! How worthy of 
a professed moralist ! But in truth, 
like many, perhaps it may be said 
pf all, who have professedly written 
satire, his aim was as much as he 
could on every topic, and as pointed- 
ly as he could, without regard id 
truth, if he found falsehood would 
equally answer his purpose, or gra- 
tify his spleen. 

What a noble mean of chastise- 
ment, were satire legitimately em- 
ployed ! What a powerful auxiliary 
in 'the cause of virtue, if it were 
under the guidance of a virtuous 
mind, aroused to the duty of pro- 
tecting the worthy, by terrifying 
those through ridicule, who, cased 
in want of fe'elirig in every other 
way, are " safe from the bar, the 
pulpit, and the throne ! !" 

But now let loose on all promis- 
cuously, under the guidance of the 
most malignant feelings, the deserv- 
ing, and the undeserving, are equal- 
ly its object, but with consequences 
far dissimilar. The good feel dis- 
pirited in their virtuous course; the 
bad ward off the force of what may 
be truly levelled at them, by point- 
ing to the abuse of satire in the 
case of the wise and virtuous. Thus 
is irreparable injury done to the inte- 
rests of society : for the law of opi- 
nion, which of all laws has the great- 
est 'influence' on rttan, is rendered 
capricious ; and the applause of our 
fellow-creatures, otie great spur to 
action, loses its influence on exalted 
minds, which, from their powers, 
would, if urged forward with the 
hope of merited praise, necessarily 
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produce beneficial results in society. 

Had Pope contented himself with 
holding up to satire the vices of the 
men, whom he had injured, or laugh- 
ed at their foibles, it would have 
been Well : but with indiscriminate 
rage he has depicted them in unmix- 
ed deformity. To serve the cause 
of society, he should have' satirized 
the vices ; but to serve and gratify 
his own malice, he has satirized the 
individual. 

Let this not be considered an at- 
tack on his merits as a poet : these 
rank deservedly high. Butitisonly 
just to point to the irritability, and, 
we may add, the malignity of his 
disposition, when offended, that we 
may, as much as may be, rescue the 
characters of the satirized from the 
injury done them by unsparing a- 
buse — an injury proportioned to. the 
fame of the inflicter. It is possible 
to write satire, and not raise enemies. 
It is practicable to point the shaft 
against the vices of mankind, and 
not tip the point in gall. Cowper 
has done thus ; and yet how highly 
reverenced is he for his amiable dis- 
positions. Had Pope done thus, 
this attempt to rectify opinion con- 
cerning him had never been con- 
ceived. 

Warden. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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OVID 1U.USTBATED. 

( VID, in his Metamorphoses, de- 
scribes Phocis as separating At* 
from Bceotia. His words are, 

« Separat Aomot Actxis Phocis ab arvis." 

This line embarrassed me for a lonfg 
time ; for it implies, that Phocis ex- 
tended between those two countries. 
Hut all the maps of Greece I have 
seen, place Phocis so far to the north 
ci Bceotia, that it could not possibly 



interfere,, as Ovid describes. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that the ap* 
parent inconsistency has not been, 
noticed by any commentator, at 
least by any that I have seen. 

By good fortune I have lately had 
access to Strabo, and he solves the 
difficulty very satisfactorily. 

In lib. 5th, article Phocis, he says, 
" After Bceotia and Archomenus is 
Phocis ; it formerly stretched north- 
ward along Bceotia, from sea to sea." 
(viz. from the Cresscean to the Eu- 
boean sea, thus running between 
Bceotia and Attica.) "Phocis rtovfr 
no longer extends to the Eubceati 
sea." 

Oba. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

OS MUSIC. 

MUSIC is universally admitted to 
be one of the most elegant, 
pure, and sublime sciences. It is 
also admitted to be one of the most 
innocent and delightful amusements. 
As a science, the theory of it is sim- 
ple, and easily understood ; and a 
tolerable knowledge of it may, with- 
out much difficulty, be acquired by 
the meanest capacity. But in the 
practice, notwithstanding thousands 
make the attempt, few indeed pr6ve 
successful : very few possess that 
firmness, patience, and perseverance, 
which is so indispensably necessary 
to enable them to arrive at any toler- 
able degree of perfection, in this in- 
genious and difficult art. 

To those who possess taste, know- 
ledge, and execution, the three 
grand requisites in this science, the 
practice of music must very material- 
ly contribute towards increasing 
their enjoyments, arid adding to 
their stock of happiness in this life. 
They possess the means of gratify-, 
ing their taste; indulging their na- 
tural inclination ; and entertaining, 



